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jdenti'fiers 

•absiract • ' • . \ • ' ' 

. • ■ This paper discusses the central problems and issues 

of the transition crom sshooA to worklife*4n the United States: 
Developed f rom la rframeworK which . outlines^ the struc.ture of* t.he' 
education system an-d the pla*se of vocational-technical education 
yithir. it, the pap^r addresses measures the United. States ha§ taken 
to facilitate the transition froo. 'school to work-. Content and methods 
related to curriculum and t^ching in vocational educatiorf are ' 
briejfly descri'bed amd >coacjLu|ion-s are dxawn on the present state of • 
affairs relative to the schooi-to-wotk transition,' Selected 
conclusions are these: (1) 'access to facilities in urban and rural ' 
areas -must be improved; ^2) oo're^ emphasis should be placed on 'st\tf.. 
development; (BrguidarpCe services and cpunseling efforts should be 
•better integrated into the school system alid. the curriculum; -ahd (4) 
-better and— more— reliraljie information on job possibilities, rork " ' 
efperience^ |and employment options are necessary.- It is noted 'that • - 
resolutions to tae ^school-to-work transitioQ are most' likely to be • 
found where, cooperative work experience programs can serve at least 
fifty percent of all students enrolled in schibol-based vocational 
prograips;- where <?a^eer exploration in the workplace is avaij,able t"D 
all students: and wher.e adulation is more successfully integrated 
with business and. th^" community by programs being^delivered on tbie 
work site rather than exclusively in the 'classroom. (MEKV 
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f ?*^®'^ discusses the central problems Issijbs of the- transition 

from school to worklife £h the United Sta^s. qB-. ««xtion 

The discussion is developed fromia frame work which outUnes tha 
structure of the education system in the .Uult^ States and the place of th^' 

delivery system within that -larger structure. 
Further, the pap^r addresses measures the United States has taken to 
facilitate the transition from school to work; briefly describes content and 
methods related to curriculum and teaching in vocationalTeducation and draws 

^? ^''^^''^ ^^^•^'^^ qlltical area of 

transition from schools to work. . 

Structure of the United States Educat±6n ♦System and the Vocation^-rechnical 
Delivery System . . 

A. United States Education System ^ ' - _ 

All powers not expresslV delegated to the federal government by - 
the Constitution of the Unitedv States are reserved for -the States 
Educatio^; one of those unspecified powers, is the responsibility "of * 
the several States, tt remaAs-, however, a function of the local 
^ community and the concern of 'the federal government. ^ 

Contrary to the experience of manj^other member states, education 
^ >in.th« United Stated is a highly decen^allzed functiofa; The education ^ 
system still displays the^istoric division into basic elementary, 
secondary, and post^acondary education (see figure I). While the 
grouping of grades one through twelve varies with local admini'strative 
units, tha provision of twelve years of schooling,, with a high school 
diploma narfclag their succ^sf ul completion, is a uniform characteristic 
of the educstion system. ^ ^ . 



The Aoerloan postsecondary education system has grown" increasingly 
complex and diverse, reflecting the growth qf American society. As jobs 
have required greater amounts of complex information, and as consumer 
^ options have required increased knowledge, society and the individuals 
within it have n#edcd to. extend and expand* formal education beyond the 
conpulsary school age. ' To meet this demand,- postsecondary education has 
evolved into a^multifacted enterprise. Adult Edudatlon courses in high 
schoo^ a^'coBBumity /junior colleges of fer ^students a means of continuing 
their Uarftlng expcrlanee. From smaU private liberal arts do^lages to 
large pubUc universities, highet education offets a wide range of 
coursM, program, and degree options. Vocational schools allow students 
to explore career opportualtles and train for highly sklHed jobs.' 
Teacher education in tha United States is offered exclusively on the 
higher edjicatloo level. Candidates for teacher education programs must r 
hava coBpletcd sacondaxy school and earned adalsalon to a^collase or 
uaivartitvf - * - ►rrr-^ ^ 



Figure 1. -The structure of education in the United States /" 
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B. " Vocational/and TeQiu{^caX Education S^rstem 



Ik response to" ftsar^T^beda of s^tudents and the labor market, ♦ 
ocTiupation^l education has become an. integral part x>£ the education . ^ 
syst^. This integration of occupational education with ojther more 
tradlTOonal segments of the system has developed wlA the aid of Federal 
- and leadership support. Fedpral involvement beean in ISSzC^ 



^'ith^ the. Morrill Act^ also known as the Land Grant Colleges Act. t61s 



legislation introduced two new concepts combining literal arts and 
^actlcal studies in one setting for the same group of students and • 
nvolying the Federal government in the development of public education. ^ 

'. Education and training Are parried out by a varietjp'of education 
and .training systems, publife and private^ The magnitude of the effort is 
immense and includes tralni^i^ • 



At the secol^.dai:y level :\ 



> V 




Institutional Tj^e ' * 
Comprehensive High School. 



Vocapiondl High School 



Area Vocational Center 



J§ o At the poatseeondary level: 
Cosanimity /Junior College 



Definition * ^ ^ ^ 

A domprehsneiye high school is a general ^ 
high school* of fering programs in botlj i 
vocational gnd ^ general academic subj^c^» 
but %n whid^ the majority of ttle students 
are not enrolled in programs of vocational ^ 
education. Jl > 

A vocational high school is a* specialized 
s^cQndary school that offers, a full- time 
program of study in both academic and 
vocational subjficts and in which all^r a ^ 
^ majority of the student;^ ai;e enrolled in 
vocational education progr^nsV' ^ . 

Aji area vocational center is a shared^time 
facility that pti^vides'^^ihstruction in - 
vocational educjation only to students f^m-* 
throughout a school system or region. . Studeiits 
attending an area vocational center receive 
the academic portion of their^ education pro-* 

, institutions. # 



Technical Institute 



6 



» - • 

A community /junior college is a two-year 
postsecondary degree €r certif rqate granting 
institution offering a con^rehensive /proigram< 
of instruction- in both general ^d vocational- 
technical education and off erring, a transfer 
program to higher education instlt^l^ot^. 

4 technical Institu^on is a: two-y6ar post- 
secondary decree offlertif Icate -sarantlng 
in& 1 1 1 ut ion offering instruction primarily 
in vocational and technical education and ^ose 
educatlona^l programs are prlmArl]^ directed 
toward immediate job placement — although pro- 
visions iaay exist f cJt the transfer of .credit to 
instltirtitfns of higher educatfoatf 



ATM VocatlPMl Sch^l An «r««* vocatldna^ school is « poatwcoiuUify 

^ aQn>d«grett grantlni^ Institution (or «n ^ 

instlfcution offering a. dsgres that .Is not^ * 
' * . ^ recognized as :a collegiate degree by the 

appropriate regional accrediting coBttlssion) 
f Offering inscription In vocational and 

^ J^echnical educatii)n only ^- and whose educationr 

prowrans are teraliial in nature. Such in- 

* institutions generally have n o pf ovisiona for 

the development of ^transfer ptograma trf^^jeither 



# two-year institutions or to four-year ^ 

^ , institutions or to four-year institutloite of 

* ' higher education. Most do provide a completib 

. ^ certification, f which of tan\indicatii8 lev^l of 

skill competence. 

Colleges and universities are four year 
higher education degree gtantlng institutions 
but many offer. two year programs in certain 
» * Vocational-^technical education fields. ^ 

• Private institutions outnumber public institutions in the United States 
by alfflost four to one. Public and proprietary sciSbol schools depend on the*- 
for theirs* -f ^^^^^ income; public schools ^^d on the political process 

, The school-based vocational education system is only one part of a much 
larger national network of occupational education and training prograSns ' 
and institutidns. Other federally- f^ded programs include employment train- 
ing programs of the Department of Labor, military training, and trainltig by 
government agencies and department. ♦The Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
Ihg Act (CETA), and the Work Incentive Program (vm of the Depardnent of 
Labor; Social and Rehabilitation Services programaof / the Department of 
Health, Educatitton and Welfare; plus massive private^ector training provided 
by private firms and la;^ unions (appredticeship 'draining) ; when added 
together provide a natflon-wide training system accessible to most' citizens 
of the United States, x 



Organizational y^fnlict 



ures 



1) Policy Making and Planning /• 

^ ~ ^ — - ■ - ^ -r^.f J>^^- 



Pron the outset, the federal Involvement in edu(»^on has been an 
intervention' to upgYa4e the citizens of the nation • iii^response to 
economic and 'technical 'ch^ange. From this involvement, public poUcy 
relating to educatlcn^ and working life has been debated, established 
and changed. /\ j- -iX/ ■■'■."'^ 



At the EedetalV^ev^ poUcy taking and planning for technical and 
vocational educatifc^i^ currentlj^ housed within a Bureau of Occupational' 
and Adult Bdttcatio^^ ii^ the United S^es Office of Education. The U.S. 
Office of Educatloi Igj; one of severat^toctions of the current Depart- 
a^t of Health, Edu^t^on, and If elf are. (see figure 2), 

\ At this time, h||^v^r, a transiti)pn process Is taking place which 
under Federal crei|tes/a new Departvent of Education at the Cabinet 
level, headed by « Sejsjrftary of Education. The Secretary, thus will 
rank at the level gf^^urt: will have different functions froa^* Hlnlater 
Education in other coi4trieai 



Under the new United States Department of Education, Federal 
poUcy nixing and planning for technical and vocational education 
, vftll come under the aegis of the Secretary of Education and- an 
Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. 

Within this structure an organizational configuration for various 
program .development, and compliance functions will be created, (see 
figure 3). This structure for vocational education will not be 
considerably different from the present structure shown in figure 2. 

/ 

Federal policy takes the form of Federal law. For vocational 
education original Federal legislation was passed in 1917 under, the 
Smith-Hughes Act. More comprehensive legislation was passed by the 
Ufiited StSites Congress in 1963, 1968, 1972 and 1976,. the most recent 
iteration. These laws set the overall government poldcy for the use 
of federal funds (tax dollars) for promoting access "^o and improvement 
of vocational education programs nationwide. 

Policy making also takes place at the state level. According to 
Federal law- each state must designate a sole state agency for vocational 
education. This agency is most often the State Board for Public 
Elementary and Secondar^jr education. However in nine states the state * 
legislature or^Governor has chosen to create a separate state board for 
vocational education, which. is separate from the board of common school 
education. . ' 

Policy may be made at the state level which regulates p.rogram 
development, improvement and evaluat^^on at local levels. In turn 
certain administrative^policies ar6 made at the .local school district 
and community or junior college level. "'^ y^t' ^ 

/ > . ^ ^ ^ 

In order to receive federal funds, each local education agency 
develops a Comprehensive plan fpr vocational education which is sent 
to the state. The state education agency, in ibrn develops a state 
plan for vocational, education which is submitted to the federal office ' * 
for approval. These plans take into account federal and state legis- 
lation and local, state and federal priorities. Advisory 'councils on 
the federal, state and local levels, represent the various constituencies, 
business. Industry, labor and others; provide input for the development 
of the plans for vocational education; and provide overall evaluation 
of program effectiveness at each level (see figure 4) . • . 

t t 

Research, Curriculum .and Data Colllct^-on 

Vocational educators have traditlonalljL looked to the Federal / 
government for assistanpe^in the areas of program innovation and' / 
improvement. At the federal and state levels there is a research and 
development, function. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 e^ELlshed a comprehensive strategy 
for program improvement in vocational edu^loh. This strategy coordinates 
the federally managed Programs of National Slgnif i'cance and the prograni " 
improvement. portion (approximately 20%) of the basic federal graiits to 
states for promoting program quality within each state. ^ . 

At the federal level funds for "Programai. of National Significance" 
are provided under the authority of the Education Amendments of 1976. 
The funds appropriated are competitively administered. The following 
types of" activities are supported: . . 
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a) A National Center fo r Research In Vocational Education ! Tlils ^ *' 
center waa established to a) conduct applied research an4l develop- • 
ment activities; b) provide leadfershlp devel^ptnent -ctivities for * 

* state. and local leaders in vocational education, c) disseminate the' 
results of V9cational education research and developraent ; d) malA- 
taln a clearinghouse on research and development projects supported 
by the states and the U.S. Office of Education; e) generate national 
planning and policy development iafdrnatlon, andf) provide 
technical methods. Jflr evaluation of vocational education programs. 

I . . • ; V • 

Curriculum development . revislQnriSa dlAaeninatlon . Six regionally 
located Curriculum Coordinating Centers .(respdnsibility for deter- 
mining and developing curriculum lies wi^th state and local education 
authorities) are a^uppprted to assist 57 -states and territories in 
dif fxising instructional materials, and la preventing duplication in 
the development of curriculum. A major function of 'each- center is 
. f^ n pr o vide l aad erBh i p In . curricdlua inf era atl u u r aaources. — While — ' — 
center serviced vary according to regional needs, common functions - 
include: , evaluation of curricuilum. ne^ds . coordination of curriculum 
development activities, field~>siestlng and evaluation; collection 
and (ilsfseminatlon of information^ on new and. develooing materials; ^0 
response to requests for materials and information; curriculum in- 
service training; and provisions for technical assistance. 
While responsibility for deteiraining and developing curriculum lies 
with state and local education authorities,' the curriculum centers 
are available to assist these activities. 

" .. » ' 

c) Researclr and Demonostratlon Projects . These 'ij* rejects include ' 

applied studies, experimental, developmental and pilot programs in 
vocational education. 

• ■ . . • ■ . ■ - \. ^ •> . • 
'd) Exemplary and innovative prni^ramq . The major purposes of these 

projects are a) t*o develop and disseminate materials i for .new and - 
changing odcupational areas and b) to produce informition for 
decision and policy making purposes at the state and vocational 
levels concerning national problems in vocational education. 

/- ' • 

®) Vocation al education personnel/ development . The primary function is 
funding of fellowships to individuals and grants to approved In- 
atitutions of Higher Education (universities) ^or training teachers, 
counielors, administrators^ researchers, and other vocational 
education professionals. 

O A Nationa l Occupational Information Coordinating Committee and 

.fifty-seven State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees.. 
The Education Amendments of 1976 dlretted the creation df a national 
system of occupational Infbrmatlon which is designed to a) improve 
state planning by using occupational supply-demand information and 
b) provide up-to-date information for students to. use in career 
decision-making. 



Figure t .-Organizational structure of vocational tachalcal 
• education in the United States 
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...^.^^ required tp' spend 20 percent of its ffederai funds on 

research, teacher education, curriculunr development and guidance and 

^^^nce technical 
assistance to local school districts. / \ • . . 

v« program ^.mprovement system is. basically managed by State' ' 

Vocational Research Coordinating Units (RCtTs).; Each .^tata>^epares a 
compr^ensive plan based on employment opportunities, enlarging and ' ' . 
changing occupational requirements, and population characteristics to ' 
determine allocations pf resources for research studies, curriculum re- 
vision and.develop^nt. professional p^rs'onnel development, and innovative 

f improvement activities ^re expected tp build upon 
the Federal activities, bringing reform and improvement to vocational 
education. • *■ "t^**-^ 

^ °f o« vocational education enrollments is- collected through the 
Federally mandated Vpcational Education I?ata System (VEDS). This system 

_g£?y.„^de3_iniora^^ at^dms , (l,nc.luri1n8 data on'raca, sax^imdr^tiaodi 1- 

capplng coni^tions). program completers and leavers, staff." facilities 
and expenditihya*. • ' 

, « 
Coordination of Education, Labor and Employment Programs 

The education and training system in the United States as a whole 
has two primary tfets of functions with respect to the labor market: (1) 
to improve economic efficiency, adaption to structural change and growth 

nation's work skill requirements; and (2) to enhance the . 
employ^bility. earning capaqity.. career progress, and job satisfaction of 
individual workers. Federally funded education and training programs also 
have a.spfecial commitment to reducing social and economic inequality by 
raising the earning capacities- qf unemployed or underemployed workers who 
are poor handicapped, academically or e^Jnomicaliy disadvantaged or who 
suffer discrimination because of their sex. 

Vocational education has played a key role^in -employment and tralninj? 
programs administered by the U.S. Department of Labor since their inception 
in the early 1960's. Under the Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Development and training Act. vocational education participated in the 
administration of classroom training programs at the State level and in the 
\ t^^r^ ^ training to disadvantaged students at the local level. 
\ Witji-^he advent of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
Vre^ponsibUity for the management of employment and training programs 
lifted from Federal to State and local units of government known as prime 

sponsors. State vocdtional education agencies retained a role in the^ 

administration of five percent set-aside funds for Vocational training for 
out-of-school youth and adults through agreements with prime sponsors.' 16 

A passage of the Youth Employm6nfc and Demonstration Projects 

Act CYEDPA) of 1977. linkages between employment and training programs and 
local education agencies ware chosen as a fundamental approach to the 
growing problem of yopth unemployment. A major part of the YEDPA thrust 
waa the allocation of a minimum of twenty-two percent of the Youth Emplov- 
Mnt and Trafinlng Program (YETP) funds to be administered' under a joint 
prime sponsor-local education agency agreement. While vocational education 
U a potential recipient of these funds, it is not singled out for special 
consideration. When CETA was amended, however, the potential for coordination 
with vocational education wa« expanded. Set-aslded for vocational education 
w»re increased and, a« an added Incejtgvo for coordination, addltloftml 



funds, were made available to Governors for encouraging the establlshnient 
of linkages between prioe Sponsors and Ipcal" education agencies. ^" . 

Coordination at the "federal level has been accon4)lished through a 
^ Joint agreement between the Department of Labor and the Department of 

^ie^tti. Edudatioa and Welfare to ^ac^flitate cooperation between labor and ' 
Y education and. sponsor i number of joint ventures including technical 
assistance, research 4nd demona.t ration activities. Through policy 
• directives. Iegi3lati6n, research and development activities and through 
edutation and training^ programs the "connection" between education and 
training takes form at' the local level. ^ 

The National and State Occupational Coordinating network, (previously 
mentioned) when fully Operational will have a direct effect on the positive 
education- labor tie. This activity represents a major coordinating effort 
with the Department of Labor and the Department of Education, which jointly 
fund the programs. » j 

D. Guida nce and Counse ling SygfPm ♦ 

The formal counseling and guidance system in the United States is one 
of. many influences in the transition from school to work. Selection of a 
vocation is an individual choice. Although there is no fotmal educational 
policy on how vocational choices are to be made, current practices in 
educatiod reflect the, philosophy that vocational planning and decision 
making are individual and personal responsibilities. Counclling and 
gQldance is, .to a large extent, an option system to be used at the in- 
dividuals discretion. >0 

# » 

) - • 

Within the past decade, the federal government has Initiated a 
major education and work movement known as career education . The purpose - 
of this movement is to provide occupational guidance, career Information. ' 
and awareness to individuals of all ages throughout the nati(fci. 21 

Organizational Mea|Uires and Related Actions Currently Used to Facilitate the 
School to Work Transition. 

A. Labor Market and Career Information Systems . -.-^ ^ 

* * » . . ' ' 

Realizing the vital need for a national occupational information 
system, the United ^jtates Congress in 1976 created the (af orem^ntione4) 
National Occupational Informatibn Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and a 
system of State Occupational Information Coordinating Committers (SOICCs) 
to fulfill this task. NOICC is not a primary data collection agency, 
but is creating^a structure for the inclusion of occupational supply and 
demand. data. , 22 \ 

■ ' • • . • 1 

Identifying occupational options for post-high school education and 
vocational training grows more and more complex. In part,, this is the 
due to obsoleseace resulting from technological progress and innovation, 
and to the constantly changing mosaic of occupational possibilities in 
any particular urban complex* or rural, area. 



f 
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I^.^S^ J^^?'^ '^"^'^'^ * bes'inning haiT been »ade In Identlfylns these 
K^riH: rute~r:int S:L°''iXrLl^J been rel^Sf/S^::. cms 



In,es3eace the Occupational Information System finbodias all nlannin. 

• of a i^tSf S'^" '"^^^ ^"""^^ ""-i' within the^r^ork 

of a nationaHy-aggregable data collection and Information sysfem. 

: r P.^^^^^^^^^^ omce of^.d.catlo„. 

the S:p^J;„::° "^^^^ infor^tlon systeL. One typefde^el^^rby * 



u provxae actual job Information data but rather provides an orjtanlzatlonal 
structure for the inclusion of career information resources ThI fv^^ 
is comprehensive, and able to encdnpass wi^n its str^u'; aS of^he^ " 

?hrD:J:?t'Lnt^'j°Sf "''^^^ occupations in the United^^es ide^tifLd by 
;oL?! r The two types of career infdm&tion systems are 

complementary rather than competitive. 24 ^ys^^eins are 

Coordinating Mechanisms 

« 

^pere are several coordinating mechanisms between technical and ^ 
vocational institutions and Industry in the United States. 

* 

rlnM-r^ir"^ community involvement in vocational' education is assured through 
required national, state and local advisory councils composed of lay 

?nr^^n\ ^ representatives, and educators. Over 

100.000 American citizens participate in such councils. 25 '^^^ 

In addition, the U.S. Office of Education currently is supporting 
If fl^M ^\ strengthen . Industry-Educatioo-Labor (I-I'L) councils 

^d T^i fl ^t '^^'^ to provide inf oration 

and data feedbac^ on the effectiveness of these councils. The goal of^hese 
efforts is to: (l) establish more effective I-E-L mechanisms to^^rve a^ 
inn^L?^''^,^"^ la improving communlc4t;ion and collaboration between tS 
educational establishment and employersT and (2) Insure a more effective 
approach^to the utilization of Kuman potential through bet.ter p W^T' Such 
lior^" ''ir''^? increaalng viability and support for Indus try-ed^;tion!^ 
labor cooperation in revising curricula and counseling programs triic^ude 
input from^buslness and labor segments of society!\ Joint Efforts of th?s 

Z Z"" ^T^. °^ the barrier! that exist between^s^ools 

and the world of commerce and industry. 26 ^ scnooxs 
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Work-Study ArraQgesients / * 

> • \ V, ■ , • ; . • ; ■ 

( Essential to vocational education is the provision, of actual work- ^ 
site experience and, where this is not possible, simulating the work- 
site as clo.sely as possible* . . ^ ^ 

Cooperative edueatl^on is an instructional strategy and may be 
defined as the integr^ti/>n- of clasSroom ^eory with practical experience 
under w^ch students Have periods pf attendance at school «nd periods 
of employment. Where possible the students work is related as closely 

^as possible to his/her area of study 'and individual interest in the 
field. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, and 
essential element in the -educational process. The learning experience 
increases in difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses 

.thraugh the curriculum. 27 

Appren ticeship programs combine experience and training on the job 
'With reikted and thsorertrcU instruction. Th'e exparren^*^T^5IHlng^ 
p. machinist apprentice, for example, is usually supplemented by in- 
struction in trade theory, blueprint reading, mechnical drawing, safe 
working practices, trade mathematics, phyaics^^ and ather subjects re- 
lated to the job. Related instruction is usually given in local trade or 
vocational schools or other educationajf instructions. 28 ^ 

Vocational education also offers work-study pi;ograms. This work 
.experience is not necessarily related to the students' field of study 
but is a form of student financial aid to help the student remain' in 
at!hool. ♦ 



^ Holding promise for the future is a recent innovation Experience- 
Based Career Education (EBCE) . EBCE is a concept initiated by the 
N^ational Institute of Education and developed by four "regional educational 
research laboratories. > It is a comprehensive communitpr-based educational 
program through which pjkrtl^ipants earn academic ycredit for basic skills 
and life skill competaficies in a community settiftg. ^The EBCE experience 
features academically focused' nonpaid $hort- and lohi-term exploration. 
Students fulfill graduation requirements in English, ^Science, and math*^ • 
as they interact with adult worker /mentors at job sites such as rf&ws- 
paper offices, laboratories, and computer firms. 29 'T 

Placcmient of Vocational School Facilities 

Construction of Area Vocational School Facilities is authorized by 
the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments as part of the basic grant 
allocated to each State. Since Federal funds were first authorized for 
construction of Area Vocational School 'Facilities in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1961, the number of designated area vocational schools 
has Increased from 405 in 1965 to 2,452 in 1975. The ntinber of con- 
struction projects per year ranged from a: low. of 124 in 1965 to 400 in 
1971. In the 6-year period from 1972-78, a total of over $1.6 billion 
was connitted for area vocational school construction of which approxi- 
mately 23 percent was Federal ftinds. ^ " ^ 
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^snn nhn ^° -^J^tional education prograins in major urban centers 
500 000 population or.y,re) and in isolated rural communities (pop- ' 
ulation under 2500 app/oxlmacsly) remains a serious problem due to lack 
of adequate physical facilities. Because the Federal attfltude is. that' 
construction, remodeling and renbvatlon is primarily a l3cal 
responsibility., few states, have chosen to use' Federal f'ii^ds ( 
mai use. at their discretion) for these purposes. Recent in 
^iL^^^r^^'!^ '° taxation on real and personal property have re- 

sulted in a decreased capacityrfor providing the necessary /flLal support 
ior, development pf instructional space, U suppor^ 




ildh tW 
liatives 



^^^P location of 'institutions having facilities for five or more 
differbiit vpcational education program does not reflect the distxibution" 
'•sLdv JT di-P^^ity reflected in data from.a "Nltional ' 

Study of Vocational Education Systems Facilities" (Westat sSttSy) pre- 
sented in Table J* and II. This data indies that institution/pop! • 
ulation and station/population ratios are 3?^ificantly higher for medium 

-^:^^l^-wU--.^&owns- ^ ru ral cuujmuulLl^s-TtTj^Y-Qi^central cities' an d ^ 

suburbs of major ubran areas. .This suggestslT^t the needs of cities and . ' 

"^^r """^r ^^'^^^ bein^-met; the needs of medium cities^- 

small towns and rural areas are overmet; or both;' 32 ^ 

... J^T^ on facility utilization have been inconclusive. Data ' 

secured in this study have been analyzed in a. variety ot ways, based on 

'nZl f "H^"' "^^^^^^ ^° P^°8ram operating patterns! HoweveV. 

none of the rules" tasted on the available data cq^ld be broadly verified 
fU^ data sourpes. The only conslusion which can be drawn from these * 
findings is ehat there is great diversity in the operating characteristics 
of different institutions in different States. Further analysis of the 

av^l^^M^ '^f'^' additional information (not currently 

^vailable) regarding institutionai operating practices^, is required to ^ * 
fully assess the utilization of vbcational education facilities 33 
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E. Failow-up System After Graduation 



Vocational education completers (first year follow-up) have a 
significant job track record. Ov^ 91Z of the ipdivi'duals completing 
vocational training, and avallabW for employment, found jobs. Sixt?- 
four percent of these persons fotbd jobs directly* related to their 
training (see figure 5) . Less than half of the completers of general 
curricula (not including skills training) ^ound and retained jobs the 
first year after exiting the public education system. 34 

In a recent publication, "Vocational Education and Training; Impact / 

n\!°f ^""^^^ ^""^ -^^^^ ^^88^3 1 that job placement' in the 
United Stat9a/ls accidental at best. Many youth seem to use a variety of 
means to ouj a job. Those enrolled in vocational edncation programs 
la public sichool^ are often aasiated in locating employment by their 
instructor who, for the most part, comes from industry and through her/his - 
ties with employers is able to help place students. A number of youngsters, 
both in and out of vocational programs, also register with Local Employment 
Service arm of the United States Employment and Training Administration, 
writ* l^terp r,^«fl«^-*.-i — "I _ . . . " » 

pirs, 
In job finding. 



™ wu»wB» ««Hj.uyuwttt ana iraxnxng Administration, 

vnte letters to prospective employers, respond to the want adds in local 
news papers, or utilize the contacts they make through family aid friends 
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Table 1, 

Distribution of iMtltutloi^^d Instructional 
Stations in Secbnd^ry Schodls vs. Population ? 
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Table 11' * 
Distribution of Institutions and Instructional 
Statloni^ln Postsecondary Schools vs. Population 
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No hard -data are available on how many yl/th or adulta u^e any * 
single method of finding employment, but the%ecent report of the ' 
^tional Commission on Unemployment and EmploWf Statistics suggests 
that out of twelve 3tudents,^perhapa two find feloyment through pubUc 
.employment service, four through the school (eiiher an instructor or t«r 
f Sends*'°"36^^°''^^ * ^""^ ^^"^ through -other ma^I^incipally f^ly and 

Empirical evidence suggests that mor^.^rfd more school couhseliM 
programs are including job. pl|jU^t as a m2wScti«^. As career 
implications of the entir^^ricnW are intei^oven into the instructional 
program, schools are extending their >^b placement energies to demonstrate 
their greater role in the transition between school studies and the labor 
market. Such activities also demonstrate \he' practical value of studies 
often pursued in the past for their own sakk.. 

Vocational Guid^ce, Curriculum, Research and Training - • 
Present Practice, Problems and Changes 

^ . „ • \ ' . _ _ ^ _ „ 

A. Vocational Guidance - * . 

■ ■ I ■ / • ■ . 

While vocational gu-idance included 4n training programs is fairly 
widespread, quality is too often spotty and programs are n^ always 
available fo those who' require counseling. 

One of the concerns for the current guidance system is the un- 
feasibility of ^he role of the guidance or vocational counselor as 
curre^ntly structured in most schools and schpol systems. The counselor's 
rile is often ambiguous and not well integrated into the educational 
programs. 

rv . • - . ' " 

Furthermore, the counselor to student ratio in most schools is 450 
or more to 1; no one individual could responsibly handle the average 
caseload", given to guidance staff in the typical large school. ^0 
.V 

Greater ihvolvement of buisnesa, industry, and labor is needed in 
. counseling programs. Business^ industry and labor must be shown the 
advantages that more confident and skillful potential employees can re- 
turn on the investment of their time in the schooling process. Counselors, 
and school officials must, in turn, accept that the experts on business 
and. industry and its needs are businessmen; the expert* on labor and its 
nefeds are labor officials. ^ 

Guidance and counseling will continually be accused of "irrelevance" 
unless linked with the eyes, ears and voice of the communities where 
^tudents are likely to seek further education or employment It should not 
^e the responsibility of guidance alone to create these kinds of linkages, 
y The curriculum in any subject area, be it music, art, literature, mathematics 
or physical, education, includes references to facts and knowledge. Students 
are not only better motivated but more likely to learn when facts and 
knowledge relate to their everyday 'lives and to the lives they hppe to live 
in the future. The integration of the curriculum with career guidance 
inplications has been one way of expaiiding a students' ability to learn ' 
more about salf, the subject matter under consideration, a^ the relationship 
.of academic knowledge to future goals and plans. Counseling ahd guidance 
personnel have been instrumental in assuring that career development is 
facilitated through the curriculum. ^ 



Figure 5 > 38 

Labor rorce Parttcipatioa following Completion c^jt Vocatioiml Education Programs 



Of ihc persons who 
completed vocational 
eiiucation programs and 
were available for 
cmplovmcnt^ M percent 
found jobs related to their 
training. Another 25 , 
percent found jobs 
unrelated to their training 
and 10 percent were 
unemployed 3 months after 
completing the programs. 
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•B. Currlculgia . ^ ' • ■ '( / 

• One of the moat iigiiif leant reform issues in vocational education is 
found in ci^rriculun change. Here thjire is a major shift to education based 
on demonstrated compeWce ^n both^asic skills and Job skills. 

A Vocational TechnclklSEdiiCi^tion Consortium of States (VTECS) was 
formeyah^^ sixteen states and two l^ranches of the armde services (U.S. 
Navy^d U.S. Air Force), joined tc/gether. This consortium developed a 
rlgoi^ system of determining tasks performed by worker categbry, time 
spent V6n tasks, and difficulty of /task. These were converted to performance 
objectives with criterion-refdr ji'ced measures Cworker respojlse) . ^ 

^ 5ach consortium member produces Performance Catalogs every 450 days 
based on two job titled listed l^n^the Dictionary of OcQupation^l Titles 
issued by the United States Departaient of Labor. The states use these 
catalogs as . a basis f orj/ cxirricu:^^ for various occupational areas with a J * 
greater fodus on the da»^relopmen€ of/ instructional (classroom, laboratory) 
. materials than is the ^ase wit1^ tha^iVTECS' enterpriser 




ni"the~UnI ted States", "the instructional cont^t of the specif ic 7"^ 
vocational an4 technical ttMning can be organized in modules, as wfeil as 
the instructional content oi the common educational experience. By 
organizing the specific vocational aiid technical instruction in modules, 
-students can leave the compulsory leveJjl having mastered as. a high level of 
vocational and technical skill as th^y' were able and can. then, secure 
addicxonal modules after initial employment as their retraining or upgrading 
needs require. , , ' . ; 

■ V \ \l 

Research . j ' _ 

' Some research activities which 4re oriented toward .making graduates of 
\vocational and technical schools moire employable and easing the scJool to 
work transition include the folloWihg: | ^ \ . 

Developme nt of Ehtreprtneurship. Training components for Vocational 
education. \ ^ ~" 



Currently th^e is a lack of nlaterlali and training designed to acquaint 
students with the advanta&es and dl3a|vantiges of becoming an entre- 
preneur as well as with prbblem-solvilg strategies necessary for 
.successful business ownership. The A^repreneurship components include: 
at) classroont-base learning activlti^ as well as Interaction with 
successful entrepreneurs, b) applic^ion in group or self-instructional 
-settings c) competency tests of -sei|aents outcomes and abilities. 



( c) competency tests of sti 
2) Indus trv-Ed^at ion-Labor coll^raflfton . 

^®^°8ful collaboration among industry, business, labor and education 
requires a system for llnkii^ intererfis and energies of these in- 
stitutions to lasuea Important for all. Collaboration councils, (the 
aforanentloned lEL councils) designed for this purpose, are formed 
as "neutral ground" where community needs; resources, and strategies can 
be discussed and acted upon in positive ways by coioaunlty and state 
leaders. 

9^/ - 
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the' edubat ion- to-work and work-to-education tranaitlona of 
yoyng people and adiata .aa their principal focus, councils find 
that central, questions aboqt ejiucation add skill development' are 
linked to other' major, issues.- These include: occupational 
information, career guidance and counseling, caraer devei*>pment for ' 
individtials and groups, COTsnunity economic development and job * 
creation, and concern for the ways all sectors ^an work together to 
develop more rew^ding learning and work opportunities for all 
citizens. * v 



Basic skills Development through vocational educatj.on . There is an " 
assessment of need underway for basic skills in vocationaJt education 
by .occupational areas (eighth grade level ip. reading and mathmatics, 
listening, speaking and writing) . Specialized vocabularies and basic 
skill requirements needed for job performance are incoirporated into 
the vocational instruction. This is especially helpful in the 
training of handicapped and disadvantaged populations. 

JO Volunteers to Improve vocational education in urban areas. T he g oals 
of this project are to identify and publicize ways to enhance urban 
vocational education' with the expertise of volunteers utilized by 
administrators, supervisors and instructors, 

5) Credentialin); women's lif e . experi^oe3> The two main goals £ot this 
• ' project are 1) development of a system by Which women's life 

experiences are assessed and accredited for entry into employment or 
for entry into vocational veducu^ianjtrograms, and 2) arranging for 
a dmin istration of a system for^RlMlvteg and accrediting women's ^ 
life experiences. Potential uaers'llnclude employers, vocational 
education admi,nistrators, counselors, and orgac;izationa such as • • 
women's groups, labor* organisations and civic y ganizations . 

6) The Bilingual vocational > oral j)roflciency test . This test, of 
English speaking and listening skills, is designed- to: 1)* be admini- 
stered individually by the teacher, 2) be an oral test; there will be 
no* reading or writing, .3) be criterion-referenced, A) be used with all 
language groups, 5) assess acquisition of English skills necessary 

^ in work environment, and 6) be a paclsage of two parallel test forms 
with fa accompanying administrative manual « It will give teachers a 
quick, objective way -of: determining who is eligible to participate 
in bilinguaL- vocational training programs;, finding out how much 
English applicants already know; planning^ an effective vocational and 
language program; and measuring the growth of English proficiency 
during participation in the program. 

7) A model for Awarding Academic Credit for Work/Life Experience . This 
model is constructed so that it can be used in and/ or out* of a 
traditional education system. The core of 'the model is a self 
conceptual evaluation center. In this self -conceptual center Input 
about the person is supplied liiltially by the student. The past life 
experiences of student/client are evaluated and award pqints are given 
toward work and credit for academic certification. Experiences are 
sunmiarlzed in a portfolio which includes a resume that can be pre- 
sented to a potantial employer or for^ entrance to a training institute 
to gain additional skills. This portfolio can serve the past work/ 
life experience of hard core unemployed adultsr. Use of this model is 
planned also In correctional Institutions. 

O • - ^ ■ • - 
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Q) Teaching Staff 

1) Gulfiance Counselors 



^ In general, specially certified counselors are employed la 
educational institutions and have previously attained teacher 
certification and experience. The most common academic quallf icatloff ' 
for the counselor is the master's degree, » typically obtained in the 
graduate counselor education program of a college or university. 
There is expanding emphasis on continuing in-service traiding. and 
. on teaai efforts in the planning, delivery, and evaluation of guidance 
and counseling. The "guidance personnel^^eam" includes counselors 

--..-^ .^?if5!;^^i?5^^ 

sentativ^s Ifrom other private and public organizations in the 
community. 

Guidance personnel are the only professional group whose * 
principal, objective is to foster freedom and competency of educa- 
tional and/or occupational choice. In doing so they draw upon the 
behavioral sciences for an understanding pf^ the mbtives. interests 
and needs of their clients, utilize Current occupational data and - • 
information sources, develop innovative communication technique^ 
when needed, and attempt to assess:the effectiveness of their efforts.'^^ 

2) Industry Personnel « • 

Personnel from Industry are used both on a part-time and a 
limited-term, full-time basis, especially for vocational training 
purposes and ihcreasingly for guidance team purposes. Federal 
vocational education legislation encourages the exchange of personnel 
between education and Industry. " - 



Teachers with recent business and industrial experiences are 
taost often employed in post-secondary institutions (community or 
Junior colleges, vocational institutes).. Certification requirements 
are often less stringent, initially, ^with full credit given for 
proven competency, as a practloiier, in the specific occupational- 
field. • ^ - 



Exchanges of personnel between school3>and industry, while not 
common-place, are used to strengthen the skills of teachers and 
instructional relevance. ' — - 

In many cases summer work experience is encouraged orNsWiled as 
part of the periodic certification renewal process. These eSefiences'j 
are of ten. through a teacher education/ cooperative education tyfe class.' 

3) Teacher-coordinators 

Vocational and technical teachers are Involved in coordination and 
cooperation between schdols and employers through local^and state 
vocational education advisory councils, local specific vocational 
training program advisory committees, agreements with employers per- 
taining to cooperative vocational education training programs, and in 
given instances are members of local guidance^ teams , 

■■. & . 6 ' 
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The most active segment of school personnel in the achool- 
baaineas-induatry mix are the teacher-coordinators of cooperative 
work eo^erience and work-study programs. These professionals interact 
daily with employers as they supervise students placed on Job 
e^erience sites; develop new or additional work stations; help- 
students find pennanent placement in Jobs^following school completion; 
an^ participate in Joint council activities for planning, evaluation 
and accountability purposes." 

V. Conclusions -r the Present State ofjAffairs and Prospectives for the>Future 

United States has made major achievements Ion the problems of transition 
^^=«»^-*<*<^i-"t<> workv «it^ still exist. " 

*A. Equity and Access 

Equal educational opportunity, including accessibility and equity is 
a critical issue in American education. Stratgies are in place which will 
affect every aspect of federally funded programs, from contracting pro- 
^ cedures, to regulations, to funding. .Already in evidence are shifts in 
formerly male, female- intensive pccupational training programs. The access 
of women, for example, to formerly male-intensive occupations such as 
agriculture, the technical and trades and industrial occupations is on the 
increase. Likewise, enrollment of handicapped persons in vocational 
education courses has increased 1A6 percent over a ten-year period and that 
of disadvantaged persons by 132 percent. 50 still vocational Education does 
not reach all the people it should. The disadvantaged, in particular, 
constitute a large population of "the 'hardest to reach, teach and place" 
to whom vocational education must reach out and serve. Other special 
populations who need to. receive an adequate vocational education include: 
^ Native American Indians, Older Americans, Migrants, persons of limited 
English proficiency and Hispanics. Continuing efforts are made to serve 
these populations. 

B. Career Education . • • 



As previously mentioned career education is a major education and 
work movement initiated by the federal government. It is a" concept; which 
encourages and supports the career development process in a systematic, 
sequential, and ojrdered fashion. The career education progression is 
outlined below in four phases: 
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Phases 



Career awareness 



infused within regt^lar and 
special education jprograms 



Career orientation infused within regular and 

special education programs 

Career exploration infused within regular, 

special, and pravocational 



programs 



\ 



Age level 

generally early elementary achoo 
years (ages 5-9) but may be need 
ed'by older students 

generally upper elementary schoo 
years (ages 10-12) but may be 
needed by older students 

generally Junior high/middle 
school years (agaa„ 12-14) but 
may be needed by older students 



I 
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^ Program Age level _ 

Career preparation infused within regular, generally high school, post- 

apeclal, vocational, and secondary, and adult years 
prograias (ages 14-16 and older) ^1 

mant a^'^rh! ?'*!J^^'i°^''"°^'^''f^' cyclical nature of career develop- 

onMo«« ^^ ^^^^^^^^ encounters new experiences and elands her/hi^ • ^ 
options, 2) th-t preparation for work is Ufa long and continous, and 3) 
the need students have for career irifonaation and the opportunity to • 
explore many options through gradually less structured experiences. It has 
a strong emphasis on the removal of occupational sterotyping for women, 
n l norlrlp^, . an r t h g « a fc a pp ped.-p»wna^.-^-.on--«epattdtnrVtntQtty-^^^^ 
for disadvant;aged and handicapped learners. .52 ' opportunities 

, Career feducation facilitates the transition from school tq work through 
Involvement of teachers, counselors and the conanunity (i.e. collaboration 

^r^'VV.^^T''^ * ^^""^^ government, civic organisations, parents 
and students) in the career development process. 




C. Experiential Education Programs 

Experiential education programs play an important role in vocational 
education in the United States. These programs share common characteristics: 
a) interaction with and learning in the community, b)' the inclusion of an 
instructional component, and c) the awarding of academic credit and/or wages.' 
Cooperative education. Experienced Basi|ACareer Education (EBCE) and 

pro^Sl ' "^"ft^l successful^i^ntialXcation programs. They 

provide the opportunity for students t^acquire t^k-related skillTin a 

orboth'" Vf-^TT '^"^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ base. for better Sderst^ding 

rfi« J X K^""^ 1^ °^ foundation plays a ^fi^nt 

role in the transition from school to work. 53 h ys a signiriaant . 

1) Cooperative Education 

The most effective mechanism in current practice which affects " 

frA:rfr\ 'Vr^' cooperative vocational educaU^ 

hl^ rlLf°:/''r^l 5"°''"« °' "^^^^ ^° areas iith 

high rates of school dropouts or youth unemployment. 

. Evaluations suggest that cooperative vocational education is hiirfilv 

w«^ ff M?^ rf*' ^ opportunity for testing career goals in a meaningful 
way; facilitating a path to the unfamilar world of work; -fulfilling 
personal needs and aspirations; developing attitudes and skills 
essential to satisfactory working relationships; and establishing a 

r*''!/^*''''''^- employing community, particpLts in ^ 

^^^?vflL T^*"" attractive because ihey are a source 

of motivated employees who can be trained.inexpensively and can be' 
observed prior to full-time employment. ® 
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For many communities, cooperative vocational education is a 
practical way to Iceep qualified young people in the conmiunity. Tiie 
need to purchase expensive specialized equipment and laboratory 
facilities in th^ schools can be reduced since students receive some 
of their training u^lng the employer's equipmeijt. Schools cati often 
^d'^.r''? ^'"f^f * ^ facility by carefully scheduling voric 

and school periods. Moreover, immediate application of learniL in 
realistic settings contributes to the instructional process. ^ 

Despite its relative success, some deficiencies have been identified 
in cooperative education: > Aueatiiiea 

- lack of sufficient competent personnel for supervision of the work 
experience; 

~ difficulty in finding suitable work places for students; \^ . 

- inadequate coordination between education and employment^ 56 

During the 1978 school year, 29 States reported the Estimated 
earned wages of cooperative vocational education students, based on the 
minimum wage of $2.65 an hour, was $689,423,364. The estimated total 
earned wages of cooperative vocational education students in the 57 
"!nf??pr? territories was over $1. 3. billion. State and federal income 
and PICA- taxes are deducted from their earnings. The total taxes paid 
by these students is estimated at more'thah $100 million. Federal 
expenditures foi^ this program are estimated at less than $75 million. 57 

Experien ced Based Career Education (EBCE) 

# 

This- Federal initiative brings students- of the^lic education 
system directly 'into the marketplace and, in turn, the expertise of 
private firms to the schwols by infusing work concepts and habits into 
the regular school curricula. The academic credit granted to the student 
.for experience gained in the work place requires extensive cooperation 
among teachers, guidance counselors, and supervisors at the work site 
EBCE programs tend to be offered primarily to students in the last two 
grades of secondary .school, 11th and 12th grades 58 

Students involved in prototype EBCE programs spend approximately 
eight to thirty hours weekly at the school conferring individually with 
the coordinator, attending workshops with other EBCE enrollees, and 
using facilities such as the library. The remainder of the week is 
spent in the cotomunlty completing projects and interacting with adults. 
The emphasis there is on academic and personal productivity, ''not 
economic productivity. A few districts have modified the model to 
meet local needs, such that participants may spend two to three hours 
daily in' EBCE and the remainder of the day in the regular prograi^ 59 

^'^ ^* student-centered curriculum scheme brings the content from the ^ 
different disciplines Into an intergrated lesson- laboratory-experience 
nmt^qd which tunes to individual student learning differences and depends 
^d'a^hJ^^nt'^'eo °' ^°^*"-<=« base for determining success 
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Thla portends a movement away from the strictly grade^ system, 
toward an achievement and worlc-orlented useful living sklUs model 
for learning.' Emphasis Is also placed on building a work resume, which 
provides the prospective employer a useful reference for real work 
skills learned in cooperative work experience or work study experiences. 
Experienced based career education is putting education in the market 
place, greatly strengthening the tie between education and the labor 
market and provides students with relevant job market information, work 
experience, career planning, and. academic credit.* Experienced-based 
careet education programs are now widespread throughout the United 
States. Three years ago during the pilot demonstration phase several 
hundred students were involved Iri EBCE programs. Today more than 
200,000 persons are educated and trained through this new method 
~whi ch has -also invoived-22-,-000-BTflpl^3ygsir-6T"Tl rms . In 1979-80 an 
estimated 18.000 students are enrolled in EBCE programs in 200 schools 
across the country. ^ 

, Apprentice 

Appr^jj:«.ceship , is training in industrial occupations involving 
planned jaay-bf-day, on-the-job training and experience under proper 
supervision, combined with technj-cal studies in subjects related to 
the trade.- °2 . 



As practiced by modem industry, apprenticeship is a businesslike " " 
system in which the young worker entering industry is prepared for a ' 
craft or trade through Instruction and experience, both on and off the 
job, in all the practical and theoretical aspects of the work required 
in a skilled occupation. ' ^ ■ • 

As apprentices progress in training, they, mature, acquire additional 
skills, and master the application of those skills already learned. 
Through rotation from one division of work to another and instruct loa 
in technical subjects related to the trade, they deveJLop Independence 
of judgement. This enables them to be productive during their entire 
period of training. 

Most apprenticeship terms range from 1 to 5 years, depending upon 
the particular trade Involved. To master a particular trade requires: 
(1) Learning all or most of the skills of trade; (2) perfecting the use 
of each specific skill; (3) bringing each skill up to the speed and ' 
accuracy required of the jpb; and (4) learning to use special skills in • 
combination with other skills. 65 

During 1978, an estimated 390,000 apprentices were in training in 
apprenticeship programs registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in the Department of Labor. Many of these apprentices 
receive related Instruction from vocational education programs. 

As reported in UNESCO's study paper "Intematilonal Symposium 
on Problems of Transition from Technical and Vocational Schools to 
Work," job oriant^^on in apprenticeship programs in the Uriited 
States, too, generally roault in an over-emphasis on practical work 
as compared with basic education and theory. General education and 
theoretical training outside the normal production process are thus 
frequently neglected. There, la often little coordination between 
vocational instructors and the work experience supervisor. 
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Advisory Councils 

Advisory councils for education and training programs have been 
established throughout the United States and serve in a variety of 
capacities. Memberships on these councils are often exchanged between 
education, industry and labor and represent key linkage persons for 
theschool to work transition. 

1) < Vocational Education Advl&ory Councils 

The concept of advisory councils (briefly mentioned before) 
is well Integrated in education in the United States. States are 
requined under the federal legislation to establish a State Advisory . 

participation in the vocational education planning and decision- 
making process. Membership requirements include representatives 
from business, labor, industry, the general public minority interests, 
students, professional organizations, homemakers, and retired in- 
dividuals. 0/ \ 

The -Education Amendments of 1976 also required creation of 
local advisory councils to assist local education .agencies and other 
eligihle recipients .in planning ajad administering local programs. 
During FY 1978, II, 871 local advisotpr"^ councils were in operation. 
Each was composed of representative^J^of the general public, including 
at least one representative of business, industry, and labor. Local 
advisory councils were established for programs areas, schools, the 
community, and-the region in which the vocational program was 
located, ' 

2) Work Education Councils / 

Work educatioh councils (WEC's) fiks tared under Department of 
Labor programs exist^ in fifty or more cWes and communities in the 
United States. Among their several purpoSes-^ts assisting students in 
transition from school to work. They help ■identtfy~lnd provide work> 
experience sites, assist in Job development programs and often are 
the source for initial creation of new job opportunities in their 
respective communities. 

3) Industry-Labor-Education (lEL) Councils 

lEL Councils (as previously discussed) were designed for the 
purpose of providing a system for meaningful collaboration among 
industry, business, labor and. education. 

4) Private Industry Councils (PIC*8) • ' 

i-r . BacJi CETA prime sponsor is ''required to^establlsh a Private 
Industry Council (PIC) . Functions of the PIC are deterjnlned by 
the prime sponsor and the PIC and are based upon local conditions, 
the interests of tha private sector, and the needs of the community. 
The main functions are to Increase the Involvement in training programs 
of the busiOAss coaaounlty, including small business, minority business 
enterprises, and labor organizations in employment and training 
«ctivl6l«s and to C3q>and private sector employment oppurtunitles for 
econoolcally disadvantaged persons. 

OA 
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Educat ion-- Labor Connection 

The education and- labor "connection", ta receiving intense, scrutiny 
^tftie United States. Unacceptably high levels of youth unemployment, 
altoob. call for this major emphasis. Factors bearing on youth. unemployment 
and the transition from school to work — discrimination, attitudes and 
motivation, competence and readiness to enter the labor market, wage 
levels, degree of labor market infonnatioit — "fcall on uniquely new working^ 
partnerships of education^d labor which must evolve from: communication- 
to cooperation and, finally to collaboration. 69 * 

Convergence in goals a^ populations served by the. Voc^ional Education 
Act CVEA) and the Compreb^ive Emplopient and Training Act (CETA) resulted 
in a clear legislative mandate for coordination. The mandate for coordihation 
-^■P.lle&^±aza 1 1 * lev al^-^^f-.-goveriMient (Federal , Stated and local) and cut« 
across several functi-ons (planning, program administration, and research 
and demonstration) . 

A major nationwird^ study funded by the U.S. Office of Education was 
made to examine effective mechanisms for facilitating coordination between • 
vocational education and eligible CETA prime sponsors. The study was to 
build upon existing vocational education coordination efforts under CETA 
by identifying, documenting and disseminating exemplary mechanisms for 
coordination. Several of these coordination efforts have been discussed * 
previously.. 



. F. Summary ' , . . • 

While vocational education has contribxSted substantially to solving the 
Pro^l®°>s of transition from school to work, much more needs to be done. 
Access must be improved. A shortage of good vocational education facilities 
in urban and isolated rural areas hinders the efficiency and effectiveness 
of serving those people who most need and want a vocational education: More' 
emphasis is needed on personnel development in vocational educa^tidn, focusing, 
for example, on using new and alternative techniques of teaching, ^upgrading 
• occupationaJ. skills, and learning to deal- with handicapped, disadvantaged 
and limited English speaking persons . Guidance and counseling efforts need 
to be better integrated into the school system and the curriculum. Counselors 
should nave smaller caseloads and the support of other school personnel. 
Better and more reliable information on Job possi|jilities, work experience 
and employment options ace nacessary to facilitate people in the transition 
from school to work. • 

But th? future is hopeful if not bright. A major recent effort to laide 
in the resolution of the youth tmemployment problem in the United States is 
embodied in the President *s Youth Initiative and the resulting Youth A6t 
of 1980. This proposed lejgidlation, currently being studied by the U.S.* 
Congress, would impact on extremely poor school districts with high 
concent rat ioiaa of unemployed youths. This Bill is a Joint Department of^ y 
Education and Department of Labor effort. It calls for increased emphasis 
9U integration of basic skills (i.e. reading and mathematics) and work 
«zp«riance. Emphasis would also be placed on employment needs, in-service 
training plana, career information and counseling, work placeiaent, cooperation 
among the school, private sector and local Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) prinia sponsors, and the building of individual student 
work resumes. 

o ' , • - 
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H.^.i ° ^""^^^^ " ^^^"^ is Of the moat under- 

tlrl?, K^^"^? currently ia .jueatloa. The United, siates Secretary 6f 
^u^h ^^K^^ ^ the hlgheat priority on aerving the disadvaut^ed 

youth of the country with special ^hasia on youtS employment. The 

lllT/'Z TT' r""'^ °' transition from sc^l JTwok be 
placed at the top of the list of related issues to be resolved. 

Resoluticfna are moat likely to be v found where: ^ • ^ 

a) students, parents, teachers and counselors have better information 
about Jobs/^nd the world of work; 

cooperative woisk experience progrilte are improved, and expanded ' 
to serve at least 50 p^rr^T.^ nf .n\^.„A^^nTrj nnrnnni In jdiuul 
based vocational educatlop programs^ 



b) 



c) career exploration in the work place is made av^able for all 
students; . 




d) 



education programs are delivered in or close to the. industrial 
or business site and cease jeo be restricted • to the school site 
alone; and 



e) greater involvement of business, industrial and labor persons " 
in the .schooling process leads ^to better connections between 
schools and the work place atid the creation of hew jobs. 

There are surely other conditions, variables and actions which can 
improve Che process, for each individual, in making, the transition from 
the school house to the work place. It is clear that the investment in 
research and demonstration efforts must be increased in this area. 
Likewise already known and proven successful practices must be disseminated 
and replicated in new locations. t^«.ea 

The- international exchange on this topic, throug^i the present symposium 
will contribute significantly to the broadening of our individual and 

^""^ '° accelerating the process of finding new answ^s 
to this oia and persistent problem. f /\ 
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